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people during that season. Therefore his occupation is to practice storing, a method of conserving the surplus of summer when immediate consumption would be wasteful, and of holding it for the winter's use. Price changing is the method at his disposal to force economy and thus to conserve summer waste for winter use. This task falls upon the wholesaler, because neither farmers nor creameries, on one hand, nor retailers or consumers, on the other, attempt seriously to solve the problem themselves as individuals. For the most part, they could not solve the problem even were they to try. The wholesaler controls the situation by exercising his judgment on the basis of market conditions. He buys butter from creameries on the basis of the price which he feels reasonably certain of obtaining when he sells it. The wholesaler runs a speculative business in part, for the reason that he is obliged to hold large quantities of butter from one season to another. . . .
"When the production of butter increases in the spring, and receipts upon the wholesale markets exceed the amount which consumers will take at prices previously charged, sale of surplus butter is brought about by lower prices. In normal seasons, during April or May, these prices have fallen sufficiently low because of the effort of wholesalers to induce increased consumption, to warrant those interested in storage to purchase for holding. Figure 24 gives the facts concerning butter production in Kansas in relation to the net intake and output of butter by storage concerns for the United States. While only 10 per cent, approximately, of the year's output of creamery butter is held in storage from surplus to deficit seasons of production, the steadying influence which the storage of this butter exerts upon prices is truly remarkable. Before storage facilities were perfected and utilized for holding butter, prices fluctuated, on an average, 120 per cent.1
* University of Wisconsin, Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 270, p. 37.